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" Endowed academies of art can only senre to raise and pension a few bustling 
and bnsy men whose sole employment will be to tell a few simple students when 
a leg is too long or an arm too short • . by which • . more will flock to 
the study of art than what genius sends, while the hope of profit or the thirst of 
distinction will induce parents to push their ofbpring into the lecture room> and 
many will appear, but few will be worthy." — Hogabth. 

It is little more than a centmy since the great 
English painter spake thus with reference to the for- 
mation of the Royal Academy. Let me see what has 
been done since by similar institutions formed on the 
model of those of France at the time of Voltaire, and 
of our Royal Academy founded by George III, in 
1768. The inquiry is the more necessary since new 
societies, like the old, are being established on the plan 
of those aggressive unions that offer a notable satire 
on the boasted honesty, "fair play," Christian principles, 
and intelligence of Englishmen, by which self-seeking 
the mediocrity of these societies and academies is 
brought to bear upon individual genius, that is, crea- 
tive talent, that but for the jealousy, cliqueism, and 
jobbing of the " worldly wise-man " might reasonably, 
even in England, hope for honorable recognition and 
just reward ; that reward that only the portrait painter 
aaid personal artist can always command. Besides, 
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the principle of the "Department of Science and 
Art " is being applied to other branches of knowledge, 
with the ostensible purpose of educating all^ but in 
reality, if one may judge from the past, for the benefit 
of the salaried professors and promoters, who seek 
naturally to get up a class of patients, that they may 
have a reason to occupy a house, and share in the 
voluntary subscriptions of the hospital. Who does 
not know this who watches the working of " Society?'* 
But why is it left to me to speak the truth in this 
matter ? Because I am not one of the " bustling " 
copyists to whom Hogarth alludes. But as I have 
been met by my opponents, so will I reply, with this 
difference, that what I have to say in the following 
pages can be borne out by facts known to others as 
weU as myself. 

At this moment there is a perfect glut of art edu- 
cation in this country, amply illustrating the remark 
of Shakespeare, that "we English never have any- 
thing that we do not make common " — except excellence. 
So here are the Royal Academy schools- professing 
ever since their establishment to teach all who show 
sufl&cient ability to require their aid, yet, practically, 
resigning their task to a rival establishment, under 
the management of one of their own passe members. 
Though to foster and educate that genius that has, like 
the founders of these academies, been educated by 
Nature, would be wiser and more in accordance with 
the spirit of their charter given originally for "the 
advancement of art in England." 

We have also schools attached to every local aca- 
demy, private and public, throughout England and 
Ireland. Art teachers (not from the Kensington clique) 



at Woolwich, Sandhurst, Addiscombe, Rugby, and the 
Universities, down to the private academies for ladies 
and gentlemen, all in addition to the local drawing 
master, or, as they style themselves, "Professors of 
Drawing and Painting," who teach how to copy and 
paint from nature, with rather immediate reference to 
copying from art. We have, also, or had the multum 
in parvo, the " National Drawing Master ; " and lastly — 
glorious triimiph for South Kensington — ^but most 
important work of all (just received), a work (the 
engraver's mode of copying by squares) by which 
" any one can copy and paint from nature, irrespective 
of age or capacity, the * Limner,' invented by J. Bell, 
Esq., late of the School of Design 1" I may also 
include the voluntary art teaching of ambitious M.P.'s, 
amateurs, and " divines," and the dilettante. 

But I may not, I suppose, give credit to chromo- 
Kthography; the true art and design of 'Fun,' 
* Punch,' * Illustrated News,' * Art Journal,' and illus- 
trated works of the day ; or the transmitted designs 
of the Continent, the examples of their galleries, and 
the " Old master," all of which are spoken of by the 
commercial critic, as but the results of the teaching of 
the former I 

But still this was not considered enough. It was 
necessary that Government should turn drawing 
master itself, and give its borrowed instruction gratis 
to a people so well up in every other branch of know- 
ledge, that art only was wanted to make the million 
gentlemen complete. 

Now, as one who believes that necessaries should 
precede luxuries, and who has seen the want of the 
first among the workers of Manchester, Liverpool, as 
well as London, I feel that it would have been better 



to have begun by teaching the people law, medicine, 
and divinity gratis^ so that a man losing five pounds 
would not have to expend one hundred for its recovery, 
or have his religion (when he has one) expounded by 
formalists who are shams, and cannot help it if they 
would live. I feel that houses for the poor working 
man, or, rather, all working souls, Continental re- 
muneration, while working, for the necessarily poor 
inventor, true poet, painter, author, and all whose 
pursuits are for the advancement of true thought, and 
" Society" would best employ the funds of a great Chris- 
tian country, and of a " charitable institution" people, 
rather than academies for painting landscapes, flowers, 
and figures, beguiled by those flirtations that are not 
always the most harmless results of such Institutions 
in England. 

But, then, natural and "worldly wisdom" are so 
often opposite, and since the latter means nothing less 
than self-interest, it is but too evident that this art 
experiment was but constructed upon the " How-not- 
to-do-it " principle with the appearing to do it plan. 

In truth, however, one might fairly leave these art 
schools, or this art Scheme, to stand on their own 
demerits, were it not for the continual forced advocacy 
of the Department, by fast M.P.'s club-house critics, 
idle bishops, and imitative snobbish "divines;" all 
managing to make it a "peg" for talk, patronage, and 
seeming taste, when, with other subjects, they would 
have to prove their apprenticeship, and pay for their 
piracies and int^erference with the private rights and 
professional opinions of the author and original painter, 
who alone can know the merits of his subject, and 
holds the right to give his art or his thoughts for pay, 
or gratis, as he can afford. 



But when I find the noise and brawl of impudence, 
and the made-up assertions of party, holding forth 
that they are art, and that their company (limited) 
in genius, but not in number, — ^is necessary for the ad- 
vancement of art and design, and has accomplished 
wonders to this effect, I, the writer of original works, 
the painter of original pictures, and the inventor of 
the means of using art material of a lasting character, 
cannot forbear challenging my opponents to make good 
their assertions, while I cursorily set about the task to 
prove how worthless they are, and have been, except for 
their own condemnation, or the advancement of their 
personal interests, in the shape of salaries and office. 

If painting, poetry, and music, were or could rightly 
be made trades, and subject to trade regulations, and 
trade profits. Government and its " Society" would or 
could not have tampered with the subject, or the inte- 
rests of the artist as they have done. I do not find 
Government setting up establishments for supplying 
the public with unadulterated food, clothing, or bank- 
ing houses, nor has it yet ventured upon giving repre- 
sentation of the plays of the English, yet classic 
Shakespeare, while our laws are so imperfectly un- 
derstood, that hardly even with the expenditure of a 
fortune and a lifetime, can Brown, Jones, Robinson, 
or the writer manage to get at their rights or the 
truth, save that as the old song has it — 

*• D— R— A— W— draw. 
Is the mainspring of the law." 

But to educate the people in Art soimds so well, it 
indicates such superfluous care and resources, that it 
has been eagerly caught up by "jobbers," and the 
herd who never fail to hang on the skirts of party 
while there is a sixpence of taxes to grab ; and thus 
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we have the "Department of Science and Art," its 
parent leader the " Society of Arts," the " National 
GuUery," and "National Portrait Gallery," all ready to 
merge into the "Hall of Science;" that, again, to 
judge from the past, will soon become the head quarters 
of Hogarth's "busy bodies," the plagiarists and 
" worldly wise-men " for the next step in that direction 
that has left originahty so long in the mire. 

" Give me the spirit of a man," cries Falstaff, " I 
care not for the thews ;" and looking to the working 
of these ambitious institutions, it is easy to recognise 
the spirit that sets them in motion — ^pay and power. 
Thus the difference between the mind of England and 
that of Continental nations, in the matter of taste and 
science at least, lies in this — self-interest; nothing 
done here for its own sake, except eating, drinking, 
and " hissing dispraise," and so all that class of sub- 
jects that must come from the mind naturally, for 
their own sake, like the inspiration of the poet, the 
design of the painter, and the investigation of the man 
of real science and thought, are so commonly wanting, 
that it is only by piracy or compilation that John 
Bull can appear in competition with those countries 
where the spirit and motive for action are the reverse 
of his own, and prompts to invention for its own 
sake. 

Now it is precisely those subjects of poetry, or in- 
vention, art and music, that come naturally, or not at 
all. You may dictate, or force excellence and taste 
upon another, but you cannot make the mind feel, 
invent, or more than dimly understand invention or 
design, if wanting in the natural abiUty to invent or 
perceive excellence in nature, where invention or 
design only can be found. 



Thus the Department of Science and Art and its 
supporters start with an impossibility : the manufac- 
ture of genius or design by rule and precept, and 
Messrs. Ruskin- and Cole, Lord Granville and Sir 
Staflford Northcote, prove themselves to be wholly 
ignorant of the common facts of physiology applied to the 
mind or " mere party wise-men," when they assert the 
power of their pet schools to call forth what can only 
come through the example of natural genius,- and the 
honest nurture of what may, or does happen to exist 
in the country. 

The recent decision of the French juries was strictly 
right as regards British art and invention j for the 
latter, I have long maintained that the "Enghsh 
Schools" are at best adapters; in the former, mere 
draughtsmen, though yet in naechanical execution, 
"equal to anything." Other countries create, ours 
acquire continental languages, and then pirate and 
adapt what to those less educated countrymen at home 
looks like invention, too often receiving the reward, 
such as the original never had or would obtain, either 
in its own country, or out of it; and thus do these 
schools and self-constituted " Art Advisers " kill all 
original talent that may chance to show itself by their 
advocacy of every piece of plagiarism and imitation 
that their "cliqueism" and worldly interests happen to 
select, and their .ignorant supporters among an ignorant 
and tasteless, but ambitious Plutocracy allow, for 'ti^ to 
this class they address themselves — the ignorant many 
rather than cultivated few. 

So when Manchester was asked to have a statue to 
one of her " worldly wise-men," she was quite content 
to have a copy, and during my three years' stay in that 
grave of the noble, the beautiful and the true, I never 
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met with one who knew the mental difference or value 
between an original and a copy, or the value of the 
imitation over the original mind, who, because of his 
necessary seclusion and absorption on his work, was 
usually regarded as a *' fool " (Mr. Ruskin's term for 
original but poor purses) or a " Quixote." 

Originality for such a pubhc would be truly " pearls 
to swine," that we are told will ever " turn again and 
rend " the giver. A public that calls out for private 
and pubhc worth, only to crush both when shown. 
And notably in the recent purchase of Haydon's 
" Lazarus," that during the lifetime of the painter was 
despised and then consigned to a toy Bazaar and 
Academic sneer ! 

In my * Art Impressions of Dresden,' I spoke of the 
Continental methods of cultivating design among a 
people by attention to form, in pubhc buildings and the 
material of life. 

My critics on that occasion (see * Athenaoum,' Oct., 
1860), with their accustomed sneer of all that is truly 
honest and original, ridiculed the idea of, making our 
gasometers look anything better than they are, and 
spoke of their preference for the " grim iron^* utilities. 
They could refute nothing, only showed ^he "ever 
hissing dispraise " "that hates the excellence it cannot 
reach." And now, eight years after, I find Mr. Ruskin, 
the compiler of the thoughts of- Lessing, Goethe, and 
Aristotle, and the studio talk of artists, repeatiug my 
remarks as his own, and advocating at the Royal 
Institution of this year, the necessity for attention to 
our buildings and wall iQustration, and complaining 
the while of our national want of taste ; the Jesuit 
mind of the Oxford critic being shown by his regret 
that we should exhibit a rage after originahty wherein 
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design only can exist ; that we should demand a quality 
that he knows himself he never had ! 

"Schools of Design!" not equal to a "triumphal 
arch," a street drinking fountain, or even a monimient 
to their own alleged founder ! — Brucciani (the London 
Italian), furnishing the casts of any worth in the 
schools, that, like the common drawing master, but 
uses only what existed before. 

Not from such schools came Raphael, Titian, M. 
Angelo, Gainsborough, Hogarth, or Turner, or the 
modem painters of Munich, Dusseldorf, or Paris, who, 
though possessing real schools of design, and a 
national taste, have not yet been able to surpass the 
former^ whose schools were themselves^ and Nature their 
sole instructor. 

But the author of " Mumbo Jumbo," and his patrons 
think far etherise ; the same as their brother sharers 
in the official salaries of an over-taxed people. 

Now, hoping to hush down inquiry respecting their 
thirty years' use of the public money, to the injury 
of all true art, they have gone over to Paris to hunt 
for originality and get " stock " for occasion to demand 
more grants, on the score that the art of the Continent 
is due to the establishment of such schools and man- 
agement as their own ? Coming back (I find since the 
above was written) with a new name for the same 
thing, viz., " Technical education," to be dropped no 
doubt when this last shall have come to bad odour like 
the preceding I 

Assuredly this is not a whit too impudent for 
" worldly wisdom," the egotists of South Kensington, 
and the " Adelphi," whose " Encouragement of Arts " 
and invention has always been on that plan, by which 
alone they have become known— their gracious per- 
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mission to allow starved and worried Barry to enliven 
their dull walls with his genius for nothing ! j^d they 
nearly got the whole of my means of using fresco 
material on the same liberal terms ! 

I will, however, give a short history of these schools 
of the Department of Science and Art and what they 
have done, driven to do so in self-defence of my own 
published opinions, statements, and original art work, 
that has in consequence been locked up from the fan- 
remuneration that otherwise I could have had. 

Brought up to regard the " powers that be," if not 
" ordained of God," at least, as under the goverment 
of right sense and honour, I have had to endure every 
species of wrong, social and legal, and when, in fol- 
lowing up a natural gift of art, as an occupation, I was 
led by the press of the time (1849) to believe that such 
a peaceful pursuit would be out of the pale of trade 
corruption or political tug and jobbery, only to find, 
however, the Muse of " authorship and art" begrimed 
to suit the interests of a class better fitted for horse 
dealers or " Old Bailey" practitioners. I have not 
only, therefore, a " grievance" to redress, but a right 
to vindicate and a duty to perform. 

I was not left to work out my art in peace, nor am I 
the first who, in self-defence, has had to " let go the 
ploughshare and grasp the sword." Every honest 
mind has that task to do in these latter days of 
struggle, between old world despotism and wrong, and 
modern science and free thought, and I know which 
class my opponents belong to, as I assuredly profess 
to act up to the right : while I hold that society 
and that mind, in just contempt, that can say one 
thing and do another; adopting the policy of the late 
King of Naples, support and reward the low, the trucu- 
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lent, and unprincipled, to spite and keep down the 
honest and rightly deserving, who cannot be so cor- 
ruptly bought by place or gold. 

From the conception of a few pushing members of 
that professional " Trades' Union," the " Society of 
Arts," estabhshed for the encouragement of them- 
selves, the schools at South Kensington were origin- 
ally started at Somerset House, under the management 
of a professed drawing master, with the object of 
teaching the elements of " geometric" and mechanical 
art to artisans, with exclusive reference to manufac- 
tures. No attempt was then made or set up to 
make artists or critics of the pupils, it only appears to 
have been the aim of the Board of Trade to take upon 
itself the duties that were, and still are, performed by 
every architect, stone-mason, and engraver, through- 
out the country, and with just as much justice and 
reason the same Board might have set up schools of 
law, printing, house building, brewing and baking, 
washing and manghng, cooking, or any other branches 
of necessary industry. 

Yet its instincts told it, that would not do with 
people whose genius was their own stomachs and in- 
terests. But art was out of the way, and the true 
artist, necessarily, like his subject, too often " in the 
clouds," and so this was selected for the job. 

A circular was next sent round. to all the artists (the 
writer amongst the number), inviting them to join in 
the mastership of the schools upon the salary of £50 
and upwards, to be withdrawn when the school was 
able to pay its master itself. But to get this boon an 
examination was required so vexatious and common- 
place that the d/iill only would be likely or care to win. 
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Artists, however, particularly those who wished to 
stand well with the Royal Academy and " pubUc opi- 
nion" that regarded then, and still regards " teaching 
drawing " as derogatory, because condemnatory of the 
artist's natural ability and supposed status, refused the 
bait, with the exception of those for whose benefit this 
scheme appears to have been formed, and who were 
drawing masters by profession, " artists" like Mr. 
Redgrave, who hved as much by such teaching as by the 
exercise of the brush in academic work, — and so the 
" thin edge of the wedge" became inserted. 

But whether from the apathy of the class addressed 
or the sufl&ciency of the architects, builders^ and other 
trades to educate their own apprentices themselves, as 
heretofore, I will not now stop to determine, only the 
rooms of the Schools were yet empty, save to the class 
who sought to make these schools a means of getting 
salary from Government — a state of things that could 
not last, and so the whole was again remodelled to look 
as hke the Royal Academy schools or the fashionable 
painter's studio as possible, and at once the classes 
that used to go to these were drawn to the " Depart- 
ment of Science and Art." 

It was at this stage that the writer became ac- 
quainted with the real character of these schools. 

I was then occupied more with authorship than 
painting, but on calling the attention of Mr. Redgrave 
to the original constitution of his department and the 
poor remuneration and status held out to any one worth 
anything in originality or ability, he rephed that if I could 
" possibly hve on bread and cheese it would be far 
better to remain as I was than join the schools, which 
he regretted he ever did." 

But I afterwards found that his remarks were made 
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to deter me, and that the representations of the 
Department's Circular and that of its Secretary were 
not true — that the instruction offered was not given 
with " exclusive reference to manufactures," but prac- 
tically rather for the status and work of professional 
artists J and chiefly (as most likely to be drawn to 
these schools) to ladies with more time and money 
than talent, and who found in such work a pleasant 
variety to the sea-side hbrary studies and the thousand 
and one sources of idle industry with which the 
modem British female of the well-to-do middle class 
are wont to " kill time." 

So " Life" models, out-of-door sketching from nature, 
drawing « from the round," with instructions printed in 
these circulars that the local master would attend 
schools in the " vicinity," &c-, the while receiving 
from the Government the money he should have had 
to ask had he set himself the task of teaching on his 
own account the borrowed art of original minds, whose 
"bread and butter " works and resources were thus so 
shamefiilly tampered with ! 

So in 1856 when I tried to have an Art Academy 
myself in Dublin, I found it impossible to do so with 
any chance of success or remuneration, owing to the 
Government schools and their attendance by the 
friends of the party in power, who were interested in 
their estabUshment for the foregoing reasons. Also 
in Manchester, again in Brighton, and even in London, 
I found them and their supporters operating against 
me in the same way as hke " Unions" act on all other 
pursuits of an original nature. 

What originality and desert I thus unfortunately 
possessed, was, therefore, locked up and necessarily; 
for had I followed the example of the rival barber and 
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" shaved for nothing," these " Schools" should be able to 
beat me by throwing a fine building and any novelty 
I showed, into competition with my own, so that none 
but those with independent means could make the 
experiment at all. 

But if art schools were wanted, — and not the result 
of a false demand akin to that dressing-case one for 
articles without which " no lady or gentleman's 
toilette can be complete," — the way to conduct them 
would be far different, such as I could easily give my 
readers if I could only secure something more than a 
" Snider-return" for the information. 

Yet apropos of some of my rewards. 

In my * Letters on Connoisseur ship' (1857), I gave 
the algebra of art and taste, — ^the proper mode of hang- 
ing and hghting galleries, &c. In my * Art Impressions ' 
and magazine articles, the remedy for bad art in 
England, and lastly, the means of painting durlably 
and as brightly as the decorations of Pompeii — only to 
have the satisfaction and the wrong of seeing my 
opinions and facts taken several years after by Messrs. 
Fowke, Cole, and H. Chester — " Society of Arts," &c. 
— ^therefore, to give out more again, would be but a 
premium on the very free trade — Manchester and 
Sheffield mode— of 1867. 

And thus do these societies and schools encourage 

invention and originality, just as the War Office 

encourages inventions in firearms. Societies formed 

for the m/utual advantage of themselves^ at the e/xpefthse of 

the silent a/nd solitary workers outside. 

'Tis true the artists in France and Germany receive 
but little (compared to England) for their work from 
their own people, but the honour, everything to a true 
rnmdf and the recognition of his talent this implies. 
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with the mere "bread-and-butter" that does accompany 
it, is sufl&cient, so that though poor in purse, he is 
made so rich in spirit, by the different tone of criti- 
cism and social feeling about him; that his art can and 
does thrive on the thistle that John Bull would only 
consider asinine. 

Here, to be eminent, you must advertise either 
through the grasping dealer or the costly press, and 
as this requires a capital not usual with genius or 
original minds, you are placed Hke a delicate plant on 
the bleak side of a wall, out of the reach of the sun- 
light that can alone bring your blossom into finit. 
But these " Schools of Design," that ought, and were 
apparently meant to give this sunlight to natural 
talent, are but the dead wall that excludes it, giving to 
their own weeds the sunshine of the flower; and, 
wherever they can, tying the fruit of other trees on their 
own artificial and sapless branches. 

'And so it has ever been, in this country of jobs, 
where place and power are the motives for the best 
actions, while benevolence and the advancement of 
knowledge, the make-believe that draws out the money 
of the simple folk who stay at home, and think their 
patrons are like themselves. 

No ! Not even with the quiet pursuit of art, or 
authorship, can the painter or the author be left 
to stand by his own merits without interference. 
" Worldly wisdom," place, power, politics, and rehgion, 
must all have a pull at the Muse !— and so under the 
"mask of protection," " Encouragement for Fine Art," 
we have a trade piracy of private rights by the very class 
who ought to be truest friends of the painter and his 
art. Thanks also to the late Sir Charles Eastlake and 
his confreres^ whose toadyism and want of true principle 
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thus " let in the crows to peck the eagles," a plan, 
by the way, that is being sorely tried with other subjects 
just now as well as art ! 

The " Press" talks of the unprincipled character of 
" Trades' Unions," when professional ones are no 
better ! Look at the restriction on the practice of the 
barrister, who may not take a fee except through a 
solicitor, thus often throwing a client on the tender 
mercies of the law attorney. The M.D. cannot take 
less than his guinea. The R.A. must not follow the 
(used to be) lucrative " profession" of drawing-master, 
although he does try to teach sub rosa, while • Society 
(with its well-known discernment, as shown in politics, 
coTnmercial speculation, religion, and art I) excludes the 
painter from all other callings, no matter how skilful 
he may prove. 

But, of all unions, this at South Kensington is the 
most hurtfiil to the original or true painter that could 
be devised; while by appointing an R.A. to its teach- 
ing department, and members of the Society of Arts 
to the other departments, the Government gave a 
personal motive for the exclusion of all outside talent 
that would not duck to the self-constituted chque of 
" International" achievements. 

Thus we have lately seen the value of this arrange- 
ment in the exclusion of good EngHsh art from the 
" World's Show" at Paris. One of the rules of that 
Exhibition through the Department of Science and Art, 
being that only such pictures as had been exhibited at 
the Royal Academy would be allowed to compete for 
prizes — not given after all, from not being considered 
of sufficient merit by our judicious neighbours. 

But in my own case I can speak practically respect- 
ing the restrictions thus imposed on art work, for, 
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having executed several large pictures (chiefly on the 
spot) in a permanent material (long sought for by 
artists, but hitherto not available for oil painting), the 
art I had to send would have " reported progress," as 
well as have stamed my rivals, and would have been 
less open to worldly doubt, from the fact that one of 
the pictures had been well hung at the Crystal Palace. 
But Cole, C.B%, and his colleagues constituted them- 
selves the committee of selection, so I, a consistent 
opponent of their department, had no opportunity of 
showing what I had done in a novelty such as the 
Exhibition sought to call out by its birth I 

Let us see further what South Kensington has done 
for art since its foundation in 1853. 

Turner in landscape painting, Buckner and Holman 
Hunt, in figure, showed English art healthy and 
natural with "chic" enough for promise of better. 
The " Art Journal"^ was suggestive in design, as ap- 
plied to every species of ornamentation, giving good 
employment to our best engravers, and pubUshing the 
excellence of our best pictures. The "Illustrated 
London News" was locally true and good in its art. 
" Punch" was expressive and original in all his hues, 
and whatever else was wanted in variety, taste, and 
design, came as usual from our neighbours, east, 
south, and west. 

The principle of art, too, as far as good painting and 
design were concerned, were well understood, and 
amply illustrated by Reynolds Burke, the art of Gains- 
borough and our continential writers with the example 
of the Old master at the perfection of palette work. 
Every artist of any eminence or education knew all 
tins last intuitively if not from study, and with such 
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aids and examples as the past afforded every local 
academy throughout the country could or did educate 
all who had the requisite ability for art work. One 
thing only was wanting, and is still neglected, the 
pubhc patronage of all original talent ahin to that 
given by the popes and cardinals to Baphcel M. 
AngelOi by which their genius was so fostered that we 
have now in their work a school of painting, beside 
which that of South Kensington is puerility itself. 

With regard to Enghsh art and that connected 
with manufactures, our painters but followed the 
fashion and taste of the day, that (like our common 
china plate and our hats) refused to be altered while ever 
prejudice and association of ideas lasted. In short, as 
I said, in 1857, (and "Professor" Westmacott repeated at 
the Royal Institution in 1867), until the Enghsh mind 
has become educated in the knowledge of Nature, not 
art, ugly forms and barbarous ideas will be the rule. 

Schools, however, for the study of natural science 
and art, would soon make short work of shams in 
religious and social life, but as these last are a heaven 
of wealth and power to " the powers that be," some 
great change must take place before true taste and the 
leading principles of Christianity can prevail in England; 
where everything is estimated according to the money 
it can bring, no matter how obtained. 

Neither Somerset House nor South Kensington could 
help to mend this. But something was to be done 
that would look Uke progress. The cold mutton of 
last week was to be hashed for this, — casts, to be had 
in every principal modellers, were brought to one 
quarter under the directorship of the Board of Trade. 
Books on art " as old as the hUls" were compiled, re- 
bound, and put into the hbrary of the " schools," and a 
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third rate R.A., whose art was of the tea-board school, 
was selected to expound design, the whole worked up 
by the special compilation of three or four humbug 
German professors, aided by that arch picture dealer 
to the British Nation, the late Sir. C. Eastlake. 

Just about this time the pubhc fountains were set 
on foot, and I certainly looked to these schools of the 
Department of Science and Art, for designs that would 
imply service and justify the pretensions of the Staff, but 
none came, and these fountains are now monuments 
of the taste of Bumbledom, and of the want of 
even that poor ability in Messrs. Redgrave and his 
chque. 

Public festivals, too, that on the Continent would have 
brought out the talent of such schools, passed unnoticed 
by our own! The Manchester designs were still the 
same cut-up designs of the French school; nothing 
came from Cole but smoke, and that so tarnishing to 
art that the Kensington School is now, like its build- 
ing, eminent for ughness, puerile, commonplace, and 
flatness, alhed rather to the Egyptian art of Rameses 
II, than to that of Correggio, even 200 years ago. 

1862, however, found these schools in full bloom, 
their staff complete, their room well filled with casts 
and copied outlines, policemen, attendants, and gas ; 
when a glorious opportunity for setting forth their 
value and ability offered, or rather was made by the 
staff in the famous building of 1862. But no ! not even 
that triumph of design was theirs, but only that of an 
amature architect of the staff of Royal Engineers, 
the decorative department devolving, not upon Owen 
Jones, who did know something of taste, but upon the 
house painter, " J. Crace Esq.," whose efforts in that 
Hne were so worthy of the design of Captain Fowke. 
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Shortly after this they had another chance for dis- 
play in the entry of the Princess of Wales into London. 
But triumphal arches were beneath the notice of the 
Government Drawing Master. Not gentlemen by birth, 
feeling, or originahty, they resolved to appear so with 
the aid of ofl&ce, and it would not. do for members of 
the " Civil Service" to do the work of carpenters and 
scene painters, so these arches and everything else were 
left to private firms and individuals. 

Again, the schools had a chemist, and all the preten- 
sions of science, and possibly they might be induced to 
improve our art material? No; the Department, I 
was assured by Mr. Redgrave, did not enter into such 
questions, — ^that was left for the writer : they and it 
only availed themselves of all such originahty and re- 
search of others. 

The Department, in fact, neither designs, plans, in- 
vents, or assists designs, plans, inventions, or inven- 
tors — only draws — salaries, and watches for any rival 
likely to make itself feel small in its pretensions; blow- 
ing the trumpet to drown the voice, pure tones, with 
the din of brass. And Bamum would soon bid for the 
curiosity, could the British manufacturer be found who 
would risk the value of his wares by the employment 
of designers or designs fi:*om the schools <of the " De- 
partment of Science and Art." 

"What, then, do these schools of art really do? 
What have they done since '37 to '51 ?" 

They have accomphshed what Hogarth said would 
be the result of all such Art Unions. " Drawn to art 
more than genius would send." They have given a 
money motive to numbers who had no art ability in 
themselves to crowd the already overstocked ranks of art 
workers, and by the status that Government appoint- 
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ments and Civil Service give in the estimation of the 
English public, they have thrown a discredit on all 
who are not of the Department, particularly in that 
branch of art teaching which they affect ; the sole re- 
source left to the natural artist while studying from 
nature, and working out his art at home. 

It is true that such depreciatory effects (intellectual 
" rattening " rather) can have little weight with edu- 
cated minds. But, these are not the majority in Eng- 
land, where the ** Mrs. Brown " classes are so necessary 
to make anything " pay ?"" 

Again, these schools have placed mediocre minds 
over those of real originaKty and proved worth, and 
given to " worldly wisdom " or selfishness, a source of 
power in addition to those well-known quahfications for 
success, to neutralise, without paying for, the talents that 
have only their own desert to depend on. They have 
given power and opportunity to idle ofl&cials to rob any 
inventor of his work, and use it as their own, just as 
Government {or its officials rather) used the invention 
of "poor" Mr. Snider (always "poor" and worthy 
when dead, and "humbug," &c., when ahve), and so 
have made it a risk to an author to publish anything 
new in his art when not connected with these schools 
or academies^ or bached up by party ^ and indisposed to 
" toady 9^^ or flatter their friends. They have helped to 
give a false and trade estimate of the value and nature 
of true art and the artist (mere copyists at South 
Kensington), in the estimation of a monied people, 
still prone to look to the coat of arms over their 
chemist's shop as a test of the quahty of his drugs ; 
and lastly, they have compelled me to waste my energies 
in defence of my own pubhshed opinions that but for 
this aggression would and ought to have gone to more 
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genial work, — ^the development of that art and origi- 
nality that it was and is the avowed purpose of this 
" Department of Science and Art " and its supporters 
to create and foster, — standing in the light of all honest 
and real work, turning aside to themselves the funds 
that in France and Germany — countries they aflfect to 
imitate — do go to individual abihty, they deserve the 
contempt of all honest minds at home and abroad ; to 
whom the hves of all our best painters (not excepting 
the founders of our renegade Royal Academy itself) are 
apt illustrations of the remarks of the true genius 
whose opinions I have placed at the head of this article, 
namely, that " True painting can only be learnt in one 
school, and that is kept by nature/* 

To which I add that design is genius : it cannot be 
manufactured, — does not go in herds, — and will not be 
developed by the harsh winds that trade and commerce 
thrive on ; while for this last, " there is no despotism 
like that which takes the name of hberty." 

W. Not Wilkins. 



Decembeb, 1867, 
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